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Recent Business Activity 


Despite the general uncertainty with which 
business entered 1953, it appears now that the 
year is going to end up by setting new all-time 
records. Nationally, at least, there seems to be 
agreement that this year's business has been the 
best ever, and preliminary indications are that 
the same is true for New Mexico. 

There have been some weak spots, of course. 
Metallics mining, particularly lead and zinc, has 
been hard hit. Construction has been at some- 
what lower levels than for several years. Some 
segments of agriculture have suffered from 
widespread drouth and falling prices. 

Even within the generally prosperous indus- 
tries, some individual concerns have not done so 
well, and there has been an increase in business 
terminations. This is to be expected from, and 
probably is an indication of, a return to more 
competitive conditions. The weeding out of the 
less efficient and less profitable concerns is 
merely one of the processes by which our free- 
enterprise economy maintains its strength. 

Despite difficulties in some areas of the econo- 
my, consumers have maintained a very high 
level of expenditures. As a result the trades and 
services generally have enjoyed a high level of 
activity--higher apparently than in 1952. This is 
seen in a comparison of the preliminary figures 
for the first ten months of 1953 with those for 
the first seven months of 1952 (the only months 
for which figures are available) and the years 
1950 and 1951. 

Comparisons of the sales of service and a- 
musement establishments for the first ten months 
of 1952 and 1953 shows that those businesses 
have also generally done better in 1953 than they 
did last year. 

The past year has been featured by consider- 
able pessimism for the business outlook, par- 
ticularly since the shooting stopped in Korea. 
There's widespread agreement that business 
activity will decline somewhat nationwide, and 
this has created the impression thata depression 
is in the offing. While such a possibility cannot 


INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
January 91.3 112.8 98.6 11%..3 
February 105.7 124.9 99.4 142.1 
March 99.6 108.7 115.6 124.1 
April 107.3 121.0 133.4 160. 2 
May 116.4 128.8 136.8 147.4 
June 110.8 731. 2 118.8 155. 7 
July 126.0 131.2 131.2 150.2 
August 130.8 126.2 na 151.7 
September 122.1 na 140.6 
October 108.0 108.0 na 145.9 
November 120.9 124.1 na na 
December 165.9 195.2 na na 


na Not available. 


be ruled out, there isa serious need for business 
to regain a more balanced perspective. 

It's quite natural for businessmen to take 
pleasure in a rapidly rising level of business 
activity. It's equally natural for them to regard 
a declining level with disfavor. But it's also 
unreasonable to expect that the rates of increase 
such as we have enjoyed in the past few years 
can continue without some periods of readjust- 
ment. 

This is not simply to say that what goes up 
must come down. It's much more fundamental 
than that. Our national productive machinery 
has been geared toa rate of consumption far in 
excess of our own nation's present power to con- 


INDEXES OF SALES OF 
SER VICE AND AMUSEMENT ESTABLISHMENTS 


Services Amusements 

1952 1953 1952 1953 

January 149.5 176.5 113.4 1a. 7 
February 184.6 175.2 97.6 122.9 
March 152.8 172.2 120.3 109.4 
April 158.6 219.7 157.4 137.6 
May 161.0 201.1 139.9 145.3 
June 145.0 185.7 115.0 151.4 
July 162.3 175.4 172.6 132.4 
August na 188.0 na 146. 4 
September na 185. 7 na 162.7 
October na 206.9 na 132.6 


na Not available. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THE 
TOURIST TRADE 


Earl Moulton* 


In the Report of the Reorganization Committee 
of the State Government of New Mexico, called 
the "Little Hoover Commission, " one recommen- 


dation to the State Legislature reads as follows: 


"It is recommended that the Legislature give 
particular attention to the question of the value, 
functions, location, and financing of the Tourist 
Bureau. " 

That recommendation was one of the compro- 
mises made by the Commission. Some of us 
wanted to recommend the abolishment of the 
Bureau as an unjustifiable expense. However, I 
agree that it would be right to follow the recom- 
mendation. It indicates that a study be made. 

This would be difficult and expensive. It has 
not yet been done for New Mexico--except very 
inadequately, but has been partially done, and is 
being attempted by other states. Also a survey 
has been made ona national scale by Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 

After reading some of the surveys made by 
other states, Iam impressed by two significant 
facts. First, how inconclusive the data still 
are, and second, how slanted are the efforts to 
prove the value of the tourist traffic. Nothing is 
shown asto the value of the advertising-- whether 
the travel in any state was due to the advertising 
of that state. Only the money spent by the travel- 
ing public was emphasized. 

The Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico has made a preliminary 
survey of the value of New Mexico's Tourist 
Trade, (NEW MEXICO BUSINESS, September 
1952). It is a good analysis so far as it goes, 
but the Bureau recognizes that it lacks con- 
clusive evidence. It had to rely to a large extent 
on information of the Ports of Entry and the 


*A long-time resident of New Mexico, Earl 
Moulton has been a keen observer of the State's 
economy for many years. He writes from his 
present vantage point as Chairman of the Board 
of the Charles Ilfeld Company. Mr. Moulton 


holds an Honorary Master's Degree from the 
University of New Mexico. 


Tourist Bureau, information which was _ not 
scientifically secured in the first place. More- 
over, it is quite natural that the Tourist Bureau, 
particularly, would be inclined to be biased in its 
statements. With the threat of its abolishment, 
the people who run the Bureau as well as the ad- 
vertising agencies who profit from it are vitally 
interested in the continuance of its advertising 
and promotion programs. 

New Mexico spends a large sum of money each 
year through advertising of different kinds, in an 
effort to induce people to come to this State on 
vacation. Formerly, direct appropriations were 
made by the Legislature for the maintenance of 
the Tourist Bureau. Such appropriations ran 
from $150,000 to $275, 000 annually. Apparently 
recognizing the mounting opposition to the Tour- 
ist Bureau, as such, the Bureau was buried in 
the Highway Department. The 1952 budget for 
the Bureau was $291,000. The 1953 budget is 
the same. In addition, a comparatively small 
amount has been appropriated for the support of 
the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial and a large 
amount for the Department of Courtesy and In- 
formation. The total appropriations in 1949 for 
these three advertising agencies totaled over 
$450,000. Is that a justifiable appropriation? It 
is very doubtful, but we do not actually know. 
Moreover, based on certain rather strange or 
erroneous assumptions that proponents of adver- 
tising make, I feel certain that the Legislature 
should look at its hole card. 

Extravagant claims have been made as to the 
value of the tourist business. Over a year ago I 
heard a prominent member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Albuquerque Chamber of Com- 
merce state in a public address here that 87 per 
cent of the income of the City of Albuquerque was 
due to the tourist traffic. 

Another man who had been in business at Santa 
Rosa, New Mexico for 40 years, retired and 
moved to Albuquerque. He called on me at my 
office. "My gracious, Earl," he said, "isn't 
this city growing. And it's all due to the tour- 
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ist." "Well," I said, "the same people and cars 
that travel through Albuquerque go through Santa 
Rosa. So why doesn't SantaRosa become a 
metropolis?" The answer invariably is, "Well, 
I don't know, but this tourist business is ter- 
rific.'' Then they have a mental block-out and 
refuse to think it through. 


Estimating the Tourist Business 

There are two ways by which the value of the 
so-called tourist business may be determined. 
The one most commonly used is to calculate the 
expenditures of the non-resident travelers and 
call that the income. The other way is to ascer- 
tain, if possible, how much employment is gener- 
ated in providing the services that the traveling 
public requires or demands. In the absence of 
scientific data, both methods require careful 
estimates. I believe, however, that the second 
method is much sounder and more accurate than 
is the sales method. 

Before attempting to evaluate the effect of the 
tourist business on our economy let us see how 
the traffic count is determined and whether the 
travel qualifies as tourist travel. Webster de- 
fines a tourist as "One who makes a tour; es- 
pecially one who travels from place to place for 
pleasure or culture." Therefore it is necessary 
to attempt to determine what part of the traveling 
public comes to New Mexico for recreation or 
pleasure by reason of the State's advertising. 

Based on casual observation, it is apparent 
that a large part of the out-of-state travel in 
New Mexico is not tourist travel as defined a- 
bove and that these travelers do not come here 
by reason of the advertising. 

A large amount of the travel is through traffic, 
due to the State's location. Routes 66 and 85 are 
highways traversed by people going long dis- 
tances across the continent east and west and 
north and south. Generally they travel only a 
day or a day and a half through New Mexico. 
Moreover many people living.in the border towns 
of Clovis-Farwell, on the east; Las Cruces-El 
Paso, and Hobbs-Jal on the south; Raton-Trini- 
dad on the northeast; Aztec, Farmington-Durango 
on the northwest, travel back and forth almost 
daily on business or otherwise and are not in- 
fluenced by the State's advertising. Nevertheless 
they are counted when the count is made. This 
count is taken at Ports of Entry one day each 
month. The count includes non-resident trucks 
and busses, as well as all passenger vehicles. 
The number of persons is calculated by multi- 
plying the number of out of state vehicles by 2.5. 

The Port of Entry at Anthony, just this side of 
El Paso, records the largest number of entries 
into the State--a daily average of 990. Points in 
Lea County, in the southeast, recorded an aver- 
age of 780 daily in 1951. When it is recalled 


that Route 66 has, by far, the largest tourist 


traffic, then it is very apparent that the entries 
at the other points named are back and forth 
business trips between the cities or towns on 
either side of the state line. Yet they are count- 
ed. 

The California or Texas job-seeker, getting 
by as cheaply as possible, is not much of an 
asset and did not come here because of our ad- 
vertising. Also we should exclude from the 
count the commercial travelers, the commercial 
truckers, the migrant cotton pickers who come 
into the State by thousands from Texas and Mexi- 
co. 

Again, in the count, are thousands of non- 
resident vehicles which pass through New Mexico 
with other states as their destination. They 
might be induced to tarry here, but apparently 
most do not, as evidenced by the great concern 
felt by Chambers of Commerce and others, and 
the steps suggested to induce the travelers to 
slow down. 

Obtaining the count of the out-of-state travel- 
ers into New Mexico in 1951 by the unscientific 
manner indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the New Mexico State Tourist Bureau comes up 
with the following data, as reported by the Bur- 
eau of Business Research: 


Number of visitors by auto 6, 360, 125 
(which, incidentally, is over 
twice the number reported 
by Colorado) 

Lodging per person (2 nights) $ 6.00 


Expenditures for lodging 

(total) $38, 160, 750.00 
$ 4.50 
$28, 620, 562. 00 


Food per person (2 days) 
Expenditures for food (total) 


Thus, per the figures of the Tourist Bureau, 
there was an expenditure of nearly $67 million 
by out of state travelers for food and lodging 
alone, $38 million for lodging, and $28 million 
for food. However, these figures do not coincide 
with reports made to the Bureau of Revenue of 
New Mexico. All of the public lodging places of 
the State reported receipts at only $18 million, 
or less than half of the claimed receipts of the 
Bureau for the tourists. The claimed sale of 
food to the tourists, $28 million worth, lacks 
only a small amount of equaling all food sales 
in the State at restaurants and confectioneries. 
Most certainly the traveling public does not buy 
over one-half of the total. Therefore the con- 
clusion must be that the number of tourists or 
travelers was greatly overestimated, because 
the estimated expenditures per person per day 
were low. 

The foregoing method--the sales method--is 
used by the Tourist Bureau in asking for its 


appropriations. The resulting figures are so 
faulty--so doubtful, that the Legislature is not 
justified in making such large expenditures to 
favor so small a segment of our economy. 

Moreover, sales themselves cannot be cor- 
rectly termed income. For instance, suppose a 
filling station operator here in Albuquerque 
bought 100,000 gallons of gasoline from the 
Standard Oil Company in El Paso, Texas. He 
sells it to the traveling public at 30 cents a gal- 
lon or $30,000. That is what the tourist (or 
others) pay for it. Is that $30,000 the income of 
the station owner? Certainly not. His gross 
profit is about 6 cents a gallon, or a profit of 
$6,000. What is true of gas and oil is true of 
food and clothing and picture shows and other 
commodity or service items. Sales are not in- 
come. 

So our conclusion upto this point is that, based 
on the sales method of the Tourist Bureau, we 
are completely at sea. Our estimate of the out- 
of-state travelers into this State is way off, the 
length of stay of each is unknown, and the number 
that may be classed as tourists is likewise un- 
known. We haven't the slightest idea why the 
out-of-state cars come to New Mexico or where 
they are going. So we can't believe that the 
$400,000 or $500,000 spent to advertise the 
State is justified. It looks like a waste of tax- 
payers' money. 

In the appraisal of the value of the tourist 
business by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University, it was stated that accurate infor- 
mation as to the number of real tourists who 
come to this State was not available. So it was 
necessary to use certain assumptions. By using 
the figures gained from sampling of travelers by 
the Curtis survey, as well as some sampling 
done by the State of Washington, a rough pattern 
was established. Then through the use of cost of 
living figures anda process of elimination, the 
University Bureau came up with a figure of $59 
million dollars asthe possible amount the tourist 
trade contributed to New Mexico's economy. 
That is in sharp contrast to the claims of our 
Tourist Bureau, which estimates the income at 
$135 million. My conclusion is that both calcu- 
lations are too high. 


The Employment Method 


As stated earlier in this piece, an alternative 
method of determining the value of the tourist 
trade to the economy of the State could be ob- 
tained by finding out how much employment is 
generated or how much additional labor is re- 
quired to provide the services demanded by the 
tourists. The wages paid for these services, 
plus the probable profit of the proprietors of the 
businesses would constitute the income derived 


from tourists. 


In this method of calculation again certain 
assumptions must be made. However, a formula 
can be worked out quite easily by sampling 
numerous places of business ina few localities 
to determine the comparative amount of business 
with the tourists and with local residents. Such 
appraisals have been made. 

Fully 95 per cent of all business done by the 
tourist probably would be in the following cate- 
gories: 


Hotels and motor courts 

Eating places and drinking places 
Gasoline service stations 

Repair services and garages 

Gift shops 

Amusement centers 


The Bureau of the Census gives the number 
employed in each of these categories and the 
compensation. Then by allocating to each the 
probable percentage required by the traveling 
public, the employment income can be easily 
determined. 


1. It is a general rule, based on observation 
and inquiry, that about 90 per cent of the space 
of hotels and motels is, on the average, purchas- 
ed by the traveling public. So the distribution of 
wages and net profit is allocated on a basis of 
90 per cent. 

2. For eating and drinking places we allocate 
50 per cent. 

3. For gasoline stations we allocate 40 per 
cent. 

4. For repairs and garages we allocate 20 per 
cent. 

5. For gift shops we allocate 90 per cent. 

6. For amusements we allocate 20 per cent. 


Using those percentages and using the Bureau 
of the Census figures for 1949--the latest busi- 
ness census--we secure the amounts for each 
category as shown in Table I. 

It is certain that the percentage figures used 
in Table I are slanted, if anything, in favor of 
the traveling public. I have checked with motel 
operators and gasoline vendors and they agree 
that the estimates we have made for the profits 
of those divisions is plenty high. The profits in 
eating places are notoriously poor. The other 
three categories are much less important from a 
volume standpoint. 

The total income shown above is about $22 
million. This is way below the $59 million esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of New Mexico, using the sales 
method. But it is only one-sixth of the amount 
claimed by the Tourist Bureau. We do not know 
presently how the latter makes its calculation. 


Table I 


INCOME FROM TOURIST TRADE 


1949 
Total Trade of-- Attributable to Tourists 

Number Sales Pay Roll Per Cent Wages Profit Total 

of Places (000) (000) of Total (000) (000) (000) 
Hotels and motor courts 774 $ 13,300 §$ 2,650 90 $2,400 $ 2,500 $ 4,900 
Eating and drinking 1, 522 38, 000 6, 200 50 3,100 5, 000 8, 100 
Gasoline stations 1,077 36,000 2, 728 40 1,100 3, 250 4, 350 
Repairs and garages 466 6, 000 1,200 20 240 1,500 1, 740 
Gift shops 102 1,900 180 90 160 400 560 
Amusements 274 7, 180 1, 306 20 250 2,000 2,250 
Totals 4,215 $102,350 $14, 264 $7, 250 $14,650 $21,900 


However, this $22 million is entirely too high 
because it includes the services sold to all out- 
of-state travelers. When we know that, in place 
of the 6, 360, 000 tourists which were claimed for 
New Mexico in 1951, Colorado reported only 
3,010,000, or less than half; Washington with the 
same number as Colorado and Wyoming and 
Montana about 40 per cent of what New Mexico 
claims, we feel certain that the true vacationer 
does not amount to more than 50 per cent or 
60 per cent of the total non-resident travelers. 
On that basis, the reasonable conclusion is that 
the income of New Mexico residents or busi- 
nesses from the strictly vacationer runs be- 
tween $14 and $15 million. There are a few 
over 4,000 places of business catering to travel- 
ers in New Mexico, many run by the owners. So 
the average net per business is about $3,500, or 
$1,400 per capita, based on 2 1/2 persons to the 
family, which is about $100 per capita above the 
average income for the State as a whole. Con- 
sidering the nature of these businesses, I feel 
that the average net shown is good. Incidentally, 
in 1947 I calculated the value of the tourist trade 
based on the 1940 census, and found the total to 
be between $9 and $10 million. Based on the 
number of businesses at that time, the net re- 
sults were comparable. 

We have heard the propaganda as to the value 
of the tourist business so long that practically 
everyone believes it. It is difficult to determine; 
difficult to disprove claims of the proponents. 
But two and two still make four, and when we add 
up the right figures we get the right answers. I 
do not claim that the figures I use here are ex- 
act. But we have pointed out and eliminated 
palpable errors as well as irrational claims. 
Economics is hardly an exact science and often 
reasonable assumptions are used. But to be 
reliable they must be rational with due allowance 
for a margin of error. 


New Mexico uses the Port of Entry figures and 
calls them tourists. I know of no other State that 
makes such claims. Last summer when I read 
in the Wall Street Journal (Los Angeles edition) 
of the tourist traffic into California and noted 
that it was not. much greater than the traffic 
claimed here, I wrote to the head of the Bureau 
that maintains those figures, asking him how 
they determined which were really tourists. I 
know the man and received his reply. The Port 
of Entry figures are whacked unmercifully. They 
get their figures by careful surveys and sampling. 

Some months ago the then director of the 
Tourist Bureau told me that this out-of-state 
traffic is New Mexico's principal support, that 
now with falling prices and many slow-downs the 
tourist is carrying us serenely on. In spite of 
that, I am convinced of one thing: the Legislature 
is not justified in assuming that the tourist trade 
provides even a small part of our income. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change Per Cent Change 
Index Indicated Month Compared With Index Indicated Month Compared With 
(1947-49 mo. Preceding Same Month (1947-49 mo. Preceding Same Month 
av. = 100) Month Last Year av. = 100) Month Last Year 
OCTOBER DATA 
| + 2.9 na Building Permits. . ... 256.0 + 61.5 + 9.1 
| rere: + 16.1 na Petroleum Production... . 170.3 + 2.6 + 18.7 
| + 9.9 na Electric Power Production . . 165.3 - 6.4 + 63 
Subsistence ........ 4156.8 + 2.3 na Mine Production - Copper. . . 92.1 - 24.3 
Furniture and Appliances . . . 124.1 - 2.4 na Mine Production- Lead ... 40.5 - 10.6 - 67.4 
Building Materials. . . . . . 126.1 + a? na Mine Production - Zinc. . . . 0.2 - 99.9 - 99.9 
Other Retail Stores . . . . . 153.2 * @ na Metallics Production - Total. . 56.0 - 25.5 - 52.3 
| Amusement Sales. . . . . . . 132.6 - 18.5 na Mine Production- Coal. .. . 28.7 - 20.7 - 43.2 
| Service Sales ....... 206.9 + 11.4 na Mine Production - Potash. . . 193.1 - 06.6 + 3.8 
| Construction Sales . . . . . . 262.9 = na All Farm Prices. .... . 86.2 - 0.5 - 19.9 
Wholesale Sales ...... . 127.0 - 1.3 na Livestock Prices ..... 81.5 - @6.9 - 24.3 
Public UtilitySales. . . . . . 214.4 + 30.8 na Crop . . 105.6 + 0.8 8.9 
Manufacturing. . ..... . 231.0 46.7 na 
Life Insurance Sales. . . . . . 210.7 - 4.2 - 3.58 NOVEMBER DATA 
+ 10.1 + 3.3 176.8 - 3.3 + 5.5 
Bank Loans and Discounts . . . 144.9 + 13.8 » ga Bank Loans and Discounts. . . 139.4 - 8.8 + 2.5 
| Demand Deposits. .... . . 145.2 + 6.0 + 2.8 Demand Deposits. .... . 145.5 + 0.2 + 0.6 
Time Deposits. ...... . + 3.9 + 15.6 Time 177.1 + 1.2 + 15.7 
} PostalReceipts ....... 195.2 + 18.1 + 5.2 Building Permits. .... . 106.8 - 58.3 - 34.1 
| Wage Employment ..... . 136.9 = O58 + 63 Postel Receigts. ...... 188.4 - 3.5 + 30.1 
Manufacturing ...... 168.3 0.0 - All Perm Prices. ..... 87.9 + 2.0 - 16.1 
38 - 2.6 Livestock Prices .... . 85.2 - 18.1 
Transportation and Utilities . . 133.6 1.0 * 23 a 102.4 - B® - 11.0 
j Services and Miscellaneous . . 126.4 - £2 + 2.2 
| Contract Construction . . . . 104.5 = 3.9 
| 
| 
5. 
} €-4 
ite H LJ BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
| District 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| 
November 1953 Compared With October 1953 
Bank Debits 2.3 + 22.2 + 19.0 - 9.2 + 6.9 + 3.2 - 9.6 
Loans and Discounts + 12.6 - 23.8 + 49.6 - 12.4 * 6.8 + 24.0 + 29.2 + 4.6 - 4.8 
Demand Deposits + 0.5 0.0 - 1.8 + 3.2 = + 6.5 * 
Time Deposits + 1.2 + 0.4 + 0.7 * 424 + 0.7 + 0.6 - 0.8 + 2.5 * 48.3 
| Postal Receipts * + - 16.7 + 3.2 - 18.3 - 23.8 - 
N b 1953 Compared With November 1952 
Bank Debits + 22.6 + 40.4 - 4.9 + 2.9 - 13.9 - 15.9 - 5.3 + 2.5 + 0.2 
Loans and Discounts + 29.4 - 16.4 - 11.5 - 5.6 - 41.0 + 1.8 3.5 - 3.7 + 37.2 
Demand Deposits + + + 3.9 - 17.4 - $§.5 + 3.6 + 2.2 
Time Deposits + 14.7 + 83.5 + 18.3 + 14.5 + 18.1 + 22.5 + 1.5 + 25.0 + 87.2 
Postal Receipts + 75.9 + 69.9 + 10.6 + 27.8 + 21.4 0.0 * 1.8 + 34.9 + 13.2 
na Not available 
Source of data: 
Petroleum Production and Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Management As- Coal Production: N. M. State Mine Inspector 
sociation Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Security Commission Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: Bureau of Business 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission Research 


Recent Business Activity 
(Continued from page 2) 


sume. Any serious curtailment of the unusual 
European demand for American goods, or of the 
unusually high defense spending of our federal 
government, or of the extremely high rate of 
private construction must bring some downward 
adjustment in the level of activity nationally. 

New Mexico business can't help but feel the 
effects of national readjustment. Apparently a 
good deal of this readjustment has already taken 
place both nationally and locally. Most of it is 
apparently behind us in agriculture. Metallics 
mining has already adjusted to a much lower 
level of consumption and prices. Construction 
has cut back toa level of activity which can be 
supported without heavy federal expenditures for 
construction, 

All this has not brought about a depression in 
trade. Throughout 1953 employment and retail 
trade have been at record levels. Probably there 
will be further downward adjustments in 1954, 
but it doesn't follow that there will be a serious 
depression. Consumers appear to be in a mood 
and to have the means to continue buying heavily. 
A national survey of consumer intentions showed 
that most people feel that 1954 will be a good 
year to buy. The rise in time deposits and in 
sales of savings bonds indicate that they'll have 
the money to buy. 

R.L.E. 
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